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I  HE  STORY  OF  LINCOLN 


ROCK  SPRING  FARM 


Many  years  ago  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  there 
was  a  farm  called  Rock 
Spring  Farm.  It  was 
not  a  good  farm,  and  the 
only  pretty  thing  about 
it  was  a  spring  of  cool 
water  that  came  out 
from  under  a  big  rock. 
On  the  farm  was  a 
small  cabin  made  of  logs. 
There  were  no  windows 
in  the  cabin,  and  it  had 
no  door — only  some  rough  boards  leaning  against  the 
door-frame  to  keep  out  the  cold.  In  this  cabin  lived 
Thomas  Lincoln,  his  wife,  and  their  little  daughter 
Sarah.  On  February  12th,  in  the  year  1809,  there 
came  to  this  poor  home  a  little  baby  boy,  and  this 
boy  was  named  Abraham. 
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The  little  cabin  had  but  one  room.  At  one  end 
was  a  bed  made  of  rough  boards.  At  the  other  end 
was  a  great  fire-place.  Although  the  cabin  was  dark 
and  the  wind  whistled  in  between  the  logs,  yet  when 
the  fire  was  blazing  in  the  fire-place,  the  room  seemed 
bright    and    cheery. 

It  was  by  this  fire  that  the  mother  did  ail  of  the 
cooking.  To  be  sure,  she  did  not  have  much  to 
cook.  For  meat  these  people  had  venison,  wild 
turkey,  rabbits,  quail,  and  other  game.  They  raised 
potatoes  and  corn,  and  many  a  time  they  had  only 
potatoes  for  a  meal. 

Of  the  corn-meal  the  mother  made  cakes,  or  some- 
times bread  which  she  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven.  This 
oven  was  a  sort  of  kettle  with  a  lid,  and  when  the 
bread  was  put  into  it,  the  hot  coals  were  heaped  upoD 
it  and  under  it. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room,  beside  the  chimney , 
was  a  shelf,  and  here  were  kept  the  dishes.  There 
were  two  or  three  dishes,  a  few  plates  and  a  tin  cup 
or  two.  There  was  no  floor  in  the  cabin  but  the 
hard  earth.     The  chairs  were  rough  wooden  blocks. 

Sometimes  the  mother  would  spread  a  bear-skin 
on  the  earth  floor  for  the   children  to  play  upon. 
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Sarah  and  little  Abe  had  no  toys,  but  very  likjv 
they  made  believe  that  sticks  were  soldiers,  dolls, 
or  whatever  they  wished,  and  had  a  very  good  time 
playing   together. 

The  children  grew  fast  and  were  healthy  and  strong. 
By  the  time  Abe  was  five  years  old,  he  could  help 
a  little  with  the  work.  He  and  Sarah  had  very  few 
clothes.  They  did  not  wear  shoes,  and  until  Abe 
was  almost  a  man  he  never  had  a  pair  of  stockings. 

Abe  wore  trousers  made  of  deer-skin,  and  a  shirt 
and  jacket  of  coarse  cloth.  When  he  was  older  he 
had  a  coon-skin  cap  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 

The  mother  told  the  children  stories  from  the 
Bible,  and  a  few  fairy  stories  that  she  knew.  She 
taught  them  their  letters  and  helped  them  learn  to 
read.  Many  a  winter  evening,  as  they  sat  before 
the  blazing  fire,  the  father  told  them  stories.  He 
knew  a  great  many  good  stories,  and  they  loved  to 
sit  and  listen  to  him. 

But  the  story  they  liked  best  of  all  was  an  Indian 
story,  a  true  Indian  story;  and  this  is  what  the  father 
told   them: 

"When  I  was  a  little  boy,  there  were  plenty  of 
Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country.     They  came  skulk- 
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ing  around,  reacty  to  shoot  down  the  white  men 
whenever  they  had  a  chance. 

"Well,  one  summer  day,  when  I  was  about  six 
years  old,  my  father  took  me  with  him  into  the  corn- 
field.  My  two  older  brothers  were  in  a  field  not  far 
away,   burning  logs. 

"We  were  all  working  away,  when  suddenly  a 
shot  rang  out.  My  father  fell  to  the  ground  beside 
me.  I  began  to  scream,  for  I  knew  something  dread- 
ful had  happened. 

"One  of  my  brothers  ran  for  help,  while  the  other 
one  hurried  to  our  cabin  to  get  my  father's  gun. 
He  called  me  and  told  me  to  run  to  the  house.  But 
I  was  so  frightened,  I  could  not  move.  Then  I  saw 
an  Indian  coming  toward  me  from  the  bushes. 

"I  screamed  louder  than  ever,  and  started  to  run 
toward  the  house.  The  Indian  ran  after  me.  Over 
stumps  and  fallen  trees  we  ran,  until,  as  we  came 
near  the  house,  I  fell  down. 

"The  Indian  had  me  in  his  arms  in  a  minute,  and 
was  starting  to  run  with  me,  when  another  shot  rang 
out.  This  time  it  was  from  the  house,  and  the  Indian 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"My  brother  had   fired   the   shot   that   killed   the 
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Indian.     He  fired  several  times  to  frighten  away  the 
other  Indians  that  were  hiding  in  the  bushes. 

"Soon  my  other  brother  came  with  help,  and  the 
Indians  were  chased  away  through  the  thick  woods. 
My  poor  father  was  dead,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  brother,  I,  too,  should  have  been  killed." 

A  NEW  HOME 

When  little  Abe  was  about  seven  years  old  his 
father  decided  to  move  to  Indiana. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  the  Lincolns  started 
for  their  new  home.  They  crossed  creeks,  and  made 
their  way  through  the  thick  woods.  Often  they  had 
to  cut  away  the  heavy  under-brush,  to  make  a  path 
for  themselves. 

They  were  a  week  in  getting  to  the  place  in  which 
they  were  to  live.  There  was  no  house  there — only 
a  little  clearing  in  the  woods,  near  Little  Pigeon 
Creek,  a  stream  which  flowed  into  the  Ohio  River. 

It  was  a  cold  day  when  they  reached  this  spot, 
and  everything  must  have  looked  rather  dark  to  those 
poor  people,  alone  there  in  the  woods.  But  the 
father  cheerfully  set  to  work  to  make  a  winter  shelter 
for  his  little  familv.     He  built  what  is  called  a  half- 
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faced  camp.     This  was  a  sort  of  shed,  enclosed  only 

on  three  sides.     The  fourth  side  was  open,  and  there 

was  nothing  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain  and  snow. 

In   this  poor  hut   they  managed   to   live   through 


LINCOLN'S    EARLY    HOME 


the    winter.     The    father    was    busy    cutting    down 
trees  and  getting  logs  read}7  for  a  cabin. 

Before  the  next  winter  the  new  home  was  finished. 
It  was  much  like  the  little  old  cabin  in  which  Abe 
was  born.  It  had  a  great  fire-place  at  one  end,  but 
there  was  no  door  in  the  doorway,  and  no  glass  in 
the    windows.     And    the    chinks    between    the    logs 
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were  not  filled  in  as  they  are  in  most  log-cabins. 
The  cabin  had  a  little  loft,  and  in  one  corner  of 
this  Abe  slept  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  straw.  There 
was  no  stairway  leading  up  to  this  loft,  and  not  even 
a  ladder.  But  in  the  wall  of  the  cabin  some  large 
pegs  were  driven,  and  with  the  help  of  these  Abe 
climbed  into  the  loft  when  bed-time  came. 

But  this  house  was  so  much  better  than  the  camp 
that  all  of  the  family  were  happy  to  get  into  it.  They 
enjoyed  their  great  fire-place,  and,  then,  the  rough 
cabin  was  home  to  them. 

THE  FIRST  SORROW 

In  this  new  home  there  was  hard  work  for  all  to 
do.  Even  Abe,  who  was  now  almost  nine  years  old, 
had  much  harder  work  than  most  boys  of  his  age  are 
able   to   do. 

He  was  tall  and  strong  for  his  age,  and  he  could 
use  an  axe  almost  as  well  as  a  man.  He  helped  to 
clear  his  father's  land — to  chop  down  trees,  pile  up 
the  brush  and  logs  and  burn  the  stumps.  He  helped, 
too,  with  the  planting  and  in  the  garden,  and  when 
he  was  not  needed  out  of  doors,  he  was  busy  helping 
his  mother. 
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One  fall,  when  they  had  been  in  this  new  home 
for  about  two  years,  a  great  sorrow  came  into  Abe's 
life.  The  mother,  who  had  worked  early  and  late, 
became  ill.  The  father  and  Sarah  and  Abe  did  all 
they  could  for  her,  but  she  grew  worse  every  day. 
How  they  did  wish  for  a  doctor!  But  he  lived  too 
far  away  for  them  to  send  for  him. 

Early  one  morning  she  called  her  son  to  her.  She 
put  her  arms  around  him  and  said : 

"My  boy,  I  am  going  away,  and  you  will  not  see 
me  again.  Be  good — I  know  you  will.  Take  good 
care  of  your  sister.  Live  as  I  have  taught  you,  and 
love  God    always." 

Little  did  that  weary  mother  think  that  her  little 
ragged  boy  standing  there  weeping  so  sadly  would 
one  day  be  honored  and  loved  by  a  whole  nation! 

Not  long  after  his  mother  said  these  words,  her  tired 
heart  was  at  rest.  The  little  house  was  left  sad  and 
lonely,  with  no  loving  hands  to  smooth  the  rough  way. 

The  dreariest  winter  the  family  had  ever  known 
followed  this  loss.  Little  Sarah,  who  was  not  yet 
twelve  years  old,  did  the  best  she  could,  but  it  was  a 
hard  winter  for  all  of  them. 

One   thing  that  helped  Abe   through  that  winter 
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was  a  book  his  father  borrowed  for  him,  called  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  had  been  to  school  only 
a  few  months,  but  with  his  mother's  help  he  had 
learned  to  read. 

He  should  have  liked  to  read  all  of  the  time.  But 
books  were  scarce,  and  it  was  only  once  in  a  while 
that  he  could  borrow  one.  When  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  was  given  to  him  he  was  so  happy  that  for 
a  day  or  two  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  He 
read  it  through  once  and  he  was  about  half-way 
through  it  the  second  time,  when  he  had  a  present 
of  another  book.  A  lady  gave  him  iEsop's  Fables. 
He  read  this  through  so  many  times  that  very  soon 
he  knew  every  story  by  heart. 

BRIGHTER  DAYS 

About  a  year  after  his  wife's  death,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln went  away  from  the  cabin.  He  told  the  chil- 
dren that  he  would  be  gone  for  a  few  days.  But 
day  after  day  passed,  and  several  weeks  went  by, 
and  still  he  did  not  come  home. 

Sarah  and  Abe  had  a  cousin,  Dennis  Hanks,  who 
was  living  with  them  at  this  time.  He  was  older 
than  Abe,  and  could  help  the  children. 
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They  had  enough  to  eat,  for  Dennis  brought  in 
plenty  of  wild  game.  They  had  a  cow,  so  they  had 
all  the  milk  they  neeeled.  There  was  plenty  of  corn, 
too,  so  Sarah  baked  corn-bread  in  the  Dutch  oven. 

The  children's  chief  trouble  now  was  their  clothing. 
Their  old  clothes  were  badly  worn,  and  were  too 
small  too.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  they  did  not 
know  how  they  were  going  to  keep  warm. 

One  morning  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  wagon 
drive  up  to  the  door.  Who  could  be  coming  to  see 
them?  They  were  still  more  surprised  to  see  their 
father  help  a  lady  and  three  children  out  of  the 
wagon. 

"This  is  your  new  mother,  children,"  said  he,  "and 
I  have  brought  you  a  new  brother  and  two  sisters." 

The  new  mother  took  the  forlorn  children  to  her 
heart,  and  her  kind  face  and  cheery  smile  seemed  to 
make  the  cabin  brighter  than  it  had  been  for  many 
a  day. 

The  children's  eyes  opened  wide  with  surprise 
when  they  saw  the  wagon  unloaded.  There  was 
a  fine  bureau,  a  table,  a  set  of  chairs,  a  clothes  chest, 
cooking  utensils,  and  good  bedding. 

Perhaps  the  new  mother  had  not  expected  any- 
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thing  so  dreary  as  her  new  home,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  she  had  made  it  comfortable. 

She  fixed  warm,  soft  beds  for  the  children.  As 
they  nestled  down  under  the  covers  their  hearts  must 
have  gone  out  to  the  new  mother.  Her  next  care 
was  to  find  some  good  warm  clothes  for  Abe  and  Sarah. 
These  she  took  from  her  own  children's  supply. 

Then  the  good  woman  had  Mr.  Lincoln  put  a  floor 
into  the  cabin.  A  door  was  made  for  the  doorway, 
windows  were  put  in,  and  the  chinks  between  the 
logs  were  stopped  up. 

This  new  mother  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  Abe. 
He  loved  her  dearly,  and  many  years  after,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  grown  old,  she  said  this  about  him: 

"He  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  knew.  He  never  gave 
me  a  cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused  to  do 
anything  I  asked." 

SCHOOL  DAYS 

The  new  mother  saw  that  Abe  was  a  bright  boy, 
and  she  helped  him  in  every  way  she  could  to  get 
books.  She  sent  him  to  school  whenever  it  was 
possible,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  months  at  a  time. 
All  of  his  school  days  put  together  would  not  make 
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more  than  a  year.  You  will  wonder,  then,  how  he 
came  to  be  so  wise  a  man. 

He  read  every  book  he  could  find,  and  studied 
every  minute  he  was  not  working.  Long  after  the 
others  had  gone  to  bed  he  would  read  b}r  the  light 
of  the  fire.  All  of  his  books  he  read  many  times. 
The  books  he  liked  best  of  all  were  "Robinson  Crusoe/' 
a  "Life  of  Washington/'  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress/' 
the  Bible,  and  a  history  of  the  United  States. 

If  he  heard  of  a  book  anywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood he  started  off  to  borrow  it  at  once.  One  day 
he  walked,  bare-footed,  twelve  miles  to  borrow  a  book. 

Whenever  he  read  anything  he  liked  very  much 
he  copied  it  into  a  book.  Sometimes  he  had  no  ink, 
so  he  would  take  a  charred  stick  and  write  what  he 
wanted  to  keep  on  a  board  until  he  could  copy  it  into 
his  book. 

Many  an  evening,  Abe  sat  in  front  of  the  fire  work- 
ing sums  in  arithmetic  on  a  wooden  shovel,  or  writing 
on  it  something  he  wanted  to  remember.  When  the 
shovel  was  full  he  would  scrape  it  clean  and  begin 
again. 

He  was  the  best  writer  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
he    wrote    many    letters    for    the    neighbors.     Some- 
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times  the  boys  would  ask  him  to  write  a  copy  for 

them.     This  is  a  copy  he  made  for  one  boy : 

Good  boys  who  to  their  books  apply 
Will  all  be  great  men  by  and  by. 

Abe  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class  when  in 
school.  He  was  the  best  speller  in  school.  In  those 
days  the  pupils  had  "spell-downs,"  when  the  school 
stood  in  two  rows,  one  side  trying  to  spell  down  the 
other  side.  Each  side  had  a  leader,  and  each  leader 
would  choose  the  boys  and  girls  he  wanted  on  his  side. 
Abe  was  always  the  first  one  chosen,  for  the  side  that 
had  him  was  sure  to  win. 

Once  in  a  while  a  preacher  came  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  of  course  everybody  went  to  hear  him. 
Young  Abe  began  to  speak  in  public  after  hearing 
a  few  of  these  preachers.  He  could  repeat  any  ser- 
mon he  heard  almost  word  for  word.  He  would  stand 
on  a  stump  and  preach,  and  thump  the  palm  of  one 
hand  with  his  closed  first,  until  he  had  the  other 
children  scared  out  of  their  wits,  and  some  of  them 
in  tears. 

BOYHOOD 

As  Abe  grew  older  he  had  to  work  for  the  neighbors, 
and  he  always  gave  the  money  thus  earned  to  his 
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father.  He  carried  water,  kept  up  the  fires,  took 
care  of  the  baby  or  worked  in  the  field.  He  was 
always  ready  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him.  For  his 
work  he  was  paid  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 

Whenever  his  father  needed  him,  Abe  stayed  at 
home  and  helped.  Once,  when  he  was  staying  at 
home,  he  borrowed  a  book  of  a  man  named  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. It  was  a  "Life  of  Washington/'  and  Abe  thought 
it  was  a  most  wonderful  book.  He  read  it  all  the 
way  home,  and  sat  up  late  that  night  reading  as  long 
as  he  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

He  laid  the  book  on  a  little  ledge,  and  went  to  bed 
to  think  and  dream  of  his  hero.  That  night  a  hard 
storm  came  up  and  the  rain  blew  in  through  a  crack 
in  the  wall,  and  the  borrowed  book  was  ruined.  The 
cover  was  ready  to  drop  off,  and  the  leaves  stuck 
together.  He  dried  the  book  carefully,  but  it  looked 
badly  damaged.  When  he  returned  it  to  the  owner, 
he  said: 

"Mr.  Crawford,  I  am  very  sorry  about  this  book, 
but  it  got  wet.  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  that  I 
can  to  make  it  right." 

"The  book  is  worth  seventy-five  cents,  and  you 
may  work  three  days  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Crawford. 
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"Do  you  mean  that  the  three  clays'  work  will  pay 
for  the  book,  or  will  it  only  pay  for  the  damage  clone 
to  it?" 

"I  mean  that  the  book  will  be  yours  then;  it  is  of 
no  use  to  me  now." 

So  Abe  husked  corn  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  carried  the  book  home.  He  read  it 
through  many  times. 

Although  this  boy  had  to  work  very  hard,  summer 
and  winter,  still  he  had  some  happy  clays.  He  had 
pleasant  times  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
went  fishing,  swimming,  ran  races,  went  to  husking- 
bees,  and  played  his  jokes. 

One  day  Abe  almost  lost  his  life.  He  went  hunt- 
ing for  quail  with  another  bey.  Their  way  led  across 
a  creek  which  was  very  high,  as  there  had  been  heavy 
rains.  As  Abe  was  crossing  the  creek  on  a  narrow 
foot-log,  he  fell  into  the  water. 

Neither  of  the  boys  could  swim,  and  what  to  do 
his  friend  did  not  know!  Looking  about  he  saw  a 
long  pole.  He  seized  this  and  held  it  out  to  Abe. 
Abe  had  strength  enough  to  take  hold  of  the  pole, 
and  his  friend  pulled  him  to  the  shore,  but  by  that 
time  Abe  was  nearly  dead. 
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The  other  boy  was  dreadfully  frightened.  He 
rolled  Abe  on  the  ground;  then  he  pounded  him  and 
shook  him,  and  at  last  Abe  opened  his  eyes.  After 
drying  their  clothes  in  the  sun  the  boys  went 
home. 

Abe's  father  thought  that  he  spent  too  much  time 
in  reading.  The  boy  hardly  ever  went  to  his  work 
without  a  book  to  read.  Sometimes  when  he  was 
ploughing  he  found  time  to  read  a  few  minutes.  When 
the  horses  needed  rest,  he  would  sit  on  the  fence  or 
a  stump  and  be  reading  away  almost  before  the 
horses    stopped. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  there  was  a 
school  started  four  miles  from  his  home.  Whenever 
he  could  be  spared  from  the  farm,  he  would  walk  to 
this  school. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  boy  who  worked  so 
hard  and  was  so  determined  to  have  an  education. 
He  saw  that  if  he  was  ever  to  be  anything  in  the 
world  he  must  learn  all  he  could  out  of  books.  He 
used  to  go  to  the  village  store  to  read  the  paper. 
Here,  to  an  admiring  crowd,  he  would  recite  all  the 
speeches  and  poems  in  his  reader,  or  he  would  make 
a  political  speech. 
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HOW  LINCOLN  EARNED  A  DOLLAR 

When  Abe  was  eighteen  years  old,  as  he  could 
be  spared  from  home,  he  went  to  a  place  on  the  Ohio 
River,  to  work  as  a  ferry-boy.  He  was  to  receive 
his  board,  and  his  wages  were  to  be  given  to  his  father. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  steamboats 
that  passed  up  and  clown  the  river.  He  heard  news 
from  cities  of  which  he  had  read,  and  he  came  across 
many  books  to  read.  How  he  longed  for  the  time 
to  come  when  he  could  start  a  business  for  himself! 

In  the  winter  when  the  ice  covered  the  river,  the 
ferry  stopped,  so  Abraham  returned  home.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  building  a  flat-boat.  On  this 
he  planned  to  take  what  was  raised  on  his  father's 
farm,  down  the  river  to  sell. 

In  the  spring  he  thought  he  would  try  the  flat- 
boat  and  see  if  he  could  manage  it.  It  floated  along 
all  right  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  but  when  the  Ohio 
River  was  reached  the  boat  did  not  seem  safe.  He 
anchored  it  and  began  planning  to  make  it  stronger. 

As  he  sat  there  by  his  boat,  he  saw  a  steamboat 
coming  down  the  river.  There  was  no  landing  there 
for  big  boats,  so  if  people  wished  to  go  on  board,  they 
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were  taken  to  the  vessel  on  a  raft  or  in  a  small  boat. 
Just  then,  two  strangers  came  down  to  the  landing 
with  their  trunks.  Seeing  the  young  man  sitting 
there,  one  of  them,  pointing  to  Lincoln's  boat,  asked : 

"Can  you  tell  us  who  owns  this  boat?" 

"I  do,"  said  Lincoln. 

"Will  you  take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Lincoln.  He  thought  perhaps 
he  could  earn  a  quarter  by  doing  it. 

The  trunks  were  placed  upon  the  flat-boat,  the 
strangers  took  their  seats  on  the  trunks,  and  Lincoln 
pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  river. 

They  were  soon  by  the  side  of  the  steamer.  The 
men  got  on  board,  and  Lincoln  lifted  the  trunks  to 
the  deck.  The  steamer  was  about  to  start,  when 
Abe  called  out: 

"You  have  forgotten  to  pay  me!" 

Each  of  the  men  took  from  his  pocket  a  silver 
half-dollar  and  threw  it  into  Lincoln's  boat.  The 
steamer  was  soon  on  its  way,  leaving  behind  a  happy 
youth.  This  was  the  first  dollar  he  had  ever 
owned. 

Soon  after  this,  Lincoln  was  hired  by  a  man  to 
take  a  flat-boat  to  Xew  Orleans.     It  was  a  hard  trip, 
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but  what  a  treat  it  was  to  this  young  man,  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  backwoods! 

A  son  of  the  man  who  owned  the  boat  went  with 
Lincoln.  He  had  never  taken  the  trip  before,  so  it 
was  full  of  interest  for  him,  too.  Down  the  Ohio 
River  they  floated,  on  into  the  great  Mississippi. 
Many  boats  of  different  kinds  passed  the  flat-boat. 
For  miles  there  would  be  no  towns  to  see;  here  and 
there  there  would  be  a  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  travelers  began  to  see  flowers  and  trees  that 
were  new  to  them.  Then  they  passed  cotton  or  sugar 
plantations,  and  saw  slaves  working  in  the  fields. 
At  last  they  reached  Xew  Orleans,  where  they  sold 
their  pork  and  corn,  and  also  their  boat.  They  did 
did  stay  long  in  the  city,  but  saw  more  there  in  a  day 
than  they  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives  before. 

They  returned  home  on  a  steamboat,  and  they 
had  wonderful  stories  to  tell  of  their  trip. 

ANOTHER  NEW  HOME 

As  he  was  returning  home,  Lincoln  had  been  offered 
work  on  a  steamboat.  While  he  had  made  many  a 
dollar,  his  father  claimed  all  he  earned.  He  longed 
to  see  more  of  the  world,  and  to  get  to  work  for  him- 
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self,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  right 
for  him  to  leave  home  or  not. 

So  he  went  to  a  friend,  saying:  "What  ought  I 
to  do?  Ought  I  to  strike  out  for  myself,  or  ought 
I  to  stay  with  my  father?" 

"Abraham,"  said  this  friend,  "you  are  only  nine- 
teen years  old.  Until  you  are  twenty-one  your 
time  belongs  to  your  father.     Help  your  father." 

He  went  back  home  cheerfully  and  took  up  his 
work  again. 

Just  before  Abraham  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
his  father  decided  to  move  to  Illinois.  The  Lincolns 
had  one  wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  The  men  walked 
and  Abraham  drove  the  oxen. 

The  trip  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  air  was 
chilly,  and  the  rivers  were  partly  frozen.  At  night 
the  travelers  camped  by  the  roadside.  It  took  them 
two  weeks  to  reach  the  new  home. 

Abraham  helped  to  build  the  new  house.  Then 
he  helped  to  make  a  rail  fence  around  the  ten-acre 
farm.  Then  when  he  had  finished  the  ploughing 
and  planting,  he  began  to  make  his  plans  to  start 
out   for   himself. 

He  had  no  clothes  fit  to  wear  away  from  home,  so 
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the  first  thing  he  must  do  was  to  try  to  find  a  way 
to  earn  money  for  a  new  suit.  Not  far  from  his  home 
was  a  woman  who  made  cloth.  Abraham  heard 
that  she  wanted  some  rails  split.  So  he  went  to  see 
her,  and  she  agreed  to  make  him  a  pair  of  trousers. 
For  each  yard  of  cloth  she  used,  he  was  to  split  four 
hundred  rails. 

He  was  a  tall  young  man,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
so  it  took  a  good  many  rails  to  pay  for  his  trousers. 
Perhaps  he  wished  he  were  not  so  tall ! 

The  first  steady  work  that  Abraham  found  to  do 
was  to  take  another  flat-boat  to  Xew  Orleans.  This 
time  he  saw  more  of  the  city  than  he  had  seen  on  the 
other  trip.  He  saw  the  great  ocean  vessels  at  the 
wharves.  He  saw  the  part  of  the  city  where  the 
French  people  live,  and  also  where  the  Spanish  had 
settled. 

Abraham  saw  the  slaves  at  work  everywhere,  and 
one  day  he  happened  upon  a  slave  auction.  His 
heart  was  touched  when  he  saw  the  poor  negroes 
sold  as  though  they  were  cattle.  He  saw  them 
chained  together  and  whipped,  but  he  could  not 
bear  to  watch  this  dreadful  scene. 

"Let  us  get  away  from  this,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
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panion.     "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  slavery,  I'll 
hit  it  hard." 

LINCOLN,  A  CLERK 

The  man  for  whom  Lincoln  had  taken  the  boat 
to  New  Orleans,  was  so  pleased  with  the  way  the 
young  man  had  clone  the  work,  that  he  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  a  little  town  called  New  Salem. 

The  man  had  a  store  in  this  town,  and  he  wanted 
Lincoln  to  take  charge  of  it.  New  Salem  was  a  very 
small  town,  not  far  from  Springfield. 

The  new  clerk  soon  had  many  friends.  His  pleas- 
ant manners,  his  kindness  and  honesty  won  every- 
body. He  never  used  tobacco  nor  drank  whiskey. 
He  was  so  just  and  true  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
settle  many  a  quarrel. 

It  was  while  he  was  working  in  this  store  that  he 
was  given  the  name  of  Honest  Abe.  One  day  a  cus- 
tomer paid  him  a  few  cents  too  much.  He  did  not 
notice  the  mistake  until  the  woman  had  gone  home. 
As  soon  as  he  could  close  the  store  in  the  evening,  he 
walked  several  miles  to  give  her  the  money. 

At  another  time  he  made  a  mistake  in  weighing 
tea  for  a  woman.  It  was  only  a  small  mistake,  but 
he  carried  the  rest  of  the  tea  to  her  house. 
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He  did  not  neglect  his  reading  while  working  in 
the  store.  Every  spare  minute  was  spent  with  his 
hooks. 

He  had  never  studied  grammar,  and  he  felt  that 
he  needed  it  before  going  on  with  his  reading.  Hear- 
ing of  a  man  six  miles  away  who  had  an  English 
grammar,  he  walked  to  this  man's  house  to  borrow 
the  book,  and  then  trudged  all  the  way  home  that 
same  evening.  He  studied  verv  hard,  for  he  wanted 
to  talk  and  write  without  making  mistakes. 

CAPTAIN  LINCOLN 

There  was  once  an  Indian  war  in  Illinois;  it  was 
started  by  an  Indian  named  Black  Hawk,  so  it  was 
called  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

When  this  war  broke  out,  Lincoln  enlisted  as  a 
soldier.  Then  he  was  chosen  captain  of  a  company. 
It  happened  that  his  company  was  not  in  any  real 
battle 

He  used  to  laugh  about  it  and  say  that  he  fought, 
bled,  and  came  away.  Some  of  the  men  who  fought 
in  this  war  never  came  away,  but  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country. 

One  day,   while  Lincoln's  company  was  in  camp, 
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a  poor,  half-starved  Indian  came  along.  He  was 
old  and  feeble  and  half -starved. 

The  soldiers  ran  toward  him,  crying:  "An  Indian! 
A  spy!     Kill  him!" 

The  Indian,  with  trembling  hands,  drew  out  a 
letter  and  wranted  them  to  read  it, 

But  the  soldiers  said:  "That  letter  is  a  forgery. 
He  is  a  spy!" 

"Shoot  him!  Shoot  him!"  called  a  dozen  rough 
voices. 

"No,  you  won't  shoot  him,"  said  Captain  Lincoln. 
"I  will  protect  him.  The  first  man  that  touches  him 
dies!" 

The  soldiers  lowered  their  guns,  grumbled,  and 
walked  sullenly  away.  The  poor  old  Indian  was 
saved. 

After  the  war  was  over,  Lincoln  made  up  his  mind 
to  become  a  lawyer.  He  borrowed  law  books,  and 
every  free  moment  that  he  had  he  studied  law. 

Meantime,  he  worked  at  an}^thing  he  could  find 
to  do.  One  day  he  was  hired  by  a  farmer  to  do  some 
work  in  a  field.  In  the  afternoon  the  farmer  went 
out  to  the  field  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along.  There 
sat  Lincoln  on  a  stump,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
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uIIello,  Abe,  what  are  you  reading?"  the  farmer 
asked. 

"I  am  not  reading,"  said  Abe,  "I  am  studying." 

"Well,  what  are  you  studying?" 

"Law,  sir." 

The  farmer  was  surprised,  and  as  he  looked  about 
him,  he  saw  that  Abe  had  done  a  full  day's  work 
before  he  began  to  read. 


LINCOLN'S    HOME    AT    SPRINGFIELD 


For  a  while  Lincoln  kept  a  store;  then  he  was 
postmaster;  then  he  studied  surveying.  After  several 
years  he  became  a  lawyer,  and  settled  in  Springfield. 

One  summer  day  he,  with  several  other  lawyers, 
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went  to  a  little  town  on  business.  As  they  were 
coming  back  home  through  the  woods,  they  stopped 
beside  a  stream  to  water  their  horses.  They  missed 
Lincoln,  and  the  man  who  had  been  riding  with  him 
said  he  had  stopped  to  pick  up  some  birds  that  the 
wind  had  blown  from  their  nest.  By  and  by  Lincoln 
overtook  them. 

"Well,  Abe,  did  you  find  the  birds'  nest?/?  one  of 
the  men  asked  him. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  could  not  have  slept  to-night 
if  I  had  left  those  poor  little  nestlings  on  the  ground." 

This  great  man  had  such  a  tender  heart  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  anything  suffer. 

LATER  YEARS 

The  years  slipped  away,  each  one  finding  Lincoln 
climbing  higher  the  ladder  of  fame.  He  had  a  pleas- 
ant home  in  Springfield.  He  married  a  young  lady 
whose  name  was  Mary  Todd. 

In  1861,  he  was  given  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  given  to  any  man  in  our  country.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  LTnited  States,  and  he  went  to  live 
in  the  White  House.  From  the  poor  little  cabin  to 
the  White  House  he  had  won  his  way  step  by  step. 
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But  Lincoln  saw  few  happy  days  after  he  became 
President.  Troubles  came  very  fast.  The  war  be- 
tween the  Xorth  and  the  South  broke  out.  He 
laughed  but  seldom  now,  and  in  his  eyes  was  that 
sad,  sad  look  that  never  left  them.  He  said:  "I  feel 
as  though  I  shall  never  be  glad  any  more." 

But  he  bravely  tried  to  bear  our  country's  burden, 
ptnd  he  said  he  believed  that  everything  would  surely 
come  out  all  right.  Then  came  the  great  day  for 
the  slaves,  when  he  sent  out  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. Those  are  big  words,  but  they  mean  that 
he  set  free  all  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  President  for  four  years;  then  the  people 
elected  him  for  another  four  years. 

At  last  the  terrible  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
Union  was  saved.  Lincoln  thought  that  now  every- 
thing would  go  more  smoothly,  and  that  life  would 
not  be  so  hard. 

One  evening  the  President  went  with  his  wife  and 
a  friend  to  the  theater.  While  they  were  enjoying 
the  play,  a  shot  suddenly  rang  out.  Lincoln,  who  was 
in  a  box  with  his  friends,  was  seen  to  fall.  A  man 
jumped  from  the  box  to  the  stage,  waving  a  revolver. 
Then  the  man  ran  out  by  the  stage  door. 
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Lincoln  lived  until 
the  next  morning,  and 
then  the  great  heart 
was  stilled  forever. 

The    death    of    this 
brave  and   noble  man 
caused  the  greatest 
sorrow    over    all    our 
country.     Everywhere 
the  people  wept  when 
they    knew    that    this 
wise    leader    with   his 
loving,    tender    heart, 
had  been  taken   from 
us.    Lovingly  and  rev- 
erently he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Springfield,  and  if  you  should  go  to  that  town 
to-day,  you  would  see  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  in  his  honor. 


LINCOLN    STATUE,    CHICAGO 


With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and   with  all  nations. 

— From  Lincoln1  s  Speech. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LINCOLN 


Tell  to  the  boys  the  story  of  Lincoln, 

Tell  it  to  them  when  early  in  youth, 
Tell  of  his  struggles  for  knowledge  to  fit  him, 

Guide  him  thro'  manhood  in  honored  truth. 
Tell  them  of  Lincoln;  yes,  tell  them  the  story, 

Xone  is  more  worthy  of  honor  than  he; 
Xone  was  more  proud  of  our  national  glory; 

Xone  was  more  true  to  the  flag  of  the  free. 

Tell  to  the  bovs  the  story  of  Lincoln; 

Tell  of  his  loyalty,  tell  of  his  hate — 
Not  toward  men,  but  the  infamous  measures 

False  to  the  Xation,  the  home  and  the  state. 
Tell  them;  yes,  tell  them,  his  highest  ambition 

Was  of  all  men  in  the  nation  to  stand 
Close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  loved  him — 

Loved  him  and  chose  him  to  rule  in  the  land. 

Tell  to  the  boys  the  sad  story  of  Lincoln; 

Tell  of  his  trials  when  traitors  defied 
And  spurned  the  old  flag;  how  the  nation's  defenders 

At  his  call  rallied  and  sprang  to  his  side; 
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Tell  how  he  suffered  when  news  of  a  battle 
Told  of  disaster,  of  wounded  and  dead; 

Tell  how  his  great  noble  heart  was  oft  gladdened 
When  as  proud  victors  our  armies  were  led. 

Tell  them;  yes,  tell  them  the  story  and  point  them 

Up  to  a  standard  he  would  applaud; 
Loyal  in  life  to  the  state  and  the  nation, 

True  to  one  country,  one  flag  and  one  God. 

— C.  C.  Hassler, 


Material  for  Washington  Day 

Washington  Day  Entertainments 

Edited  by  Jos.  C.  Sindelar.  With  much  original  matter  by  Clara  J. 
Denton,  Marie  Irish  and  Laura  R.  Smith.  The  book  contains:  35 
recitations  and  readings,  and  about  40  tributes  and  quotations;  7 
plays ,  dialogues,  and  exercises;  20  drills,  pantomimes,  and 
tableaux,  4  new  songs  with  music  and  5  of  new  words  to  old 
and  familiar  tunes;  ^5  stories  and  arranged  facts.  For  all  grades 
Illustrated.     160  pages,  paper.     Price,  30  cents. 

The  Washington  Celebration  at  Riverside 

By  Archibald  Humboldt.  A  book  of  recitations,  dialogues, 
songs,  tableaux  and  drills  for  all  grades.     37  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 

Hatchet  March  and  Drill 

By  Alice  Cook  Fuller.  For  sixteen  or  twenty-four  boys  of 
primary  or  intermediate  grades.   Price,  15  cents. 

The  Story  of  Washington 

For  third  and  fourth  grade  classes.  Well  written  and  illus- 
trated. 32  pages.  Price, each, 6  cents;  per  dozen,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution 

For  third  and  fourth  grade  classes.  Contains  also  a  short 
story  of  Washington,  The  Story  of  Brindle  and  Paul  Revere's 
Ride.    32  pages.    Price,  each,  6  cents ;  per  dozen,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

Portrait  of  Washington 

We  offer  an  excellent  portrait  of  Washington,  especially  de- 
sirable for  schoolroom  decoration,  at  a  very  low  price.  The  pic- 
ture is  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  Gillette  and  is  reproduced  from  a 
negative  made  from  the  original.  In  this  way  all  the  feeling  and 
expression  of  the  painting  is  preserved  with  photographic  fidelity. 
The  picture  is  true  to  life  and  is  soft  in  color.  Printed  in  black  on 
good,  heavy,  white  paper,  with  a  cream  border.  Equal  to  any  one 
dollar  picture.    Size,  22x28  inches.     Price,  35  cents,  postpaid. 

Framed  Portrait  of  Washington.  We  also  have  this  picture 
framed  in  a  2-inch  solid  oak,  black  enameled  frame.  Price,  com- 
plete with  picture,  frame  and  glass,  and  packed  ready  for  ship- 
ment, $1.45.    Express  charges  are  additional. 

We  carry  in  stock  many  more  books  and  materials  for  this 
and  other  special  days.  Should  you  not  find  what  is  wanted  here, 
write  us.     Ask  for  our  Teachers'  Catalogue,  if  you  haven't  one. 
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For  Lincoln  and  Washington  Days 

All  the  Holidays  ^  Clara  J.  Denton.     A  fresh  and  choice  collection 

'■ - —  for  all  holidays.     For  Lincoln  and  Washington  Days 

it  has  five  dialogues  and  exercises  and  three  recitations— 201  pages.  Price, 
30  cents. 

Columbia,  or  America's  Cantata  For  % Iar^  number  of  ad- 

—. — : — i  vanced  pupils  and  young  folks. 

Dialogues,  songs  and  acting.     Price,  25  cents. 

How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday  §£  A«ce  fM-  Kelk>gg- 

■  ~— *^— ™ ^™ ~ — ■        .— ^— »^— — ^m.  xne    DGst  special 

book  of  exercises  for  this  occasion.  It  contains  ten  attractive  exercises, 
three  flag  drills,  fifty  patriotic  quotations,  recitations,  declamations  and 
songs.    The  material  is  for  all  grades.     Price,  25  cents, 

Lincoln,  the  Patriot  a  complete^ 

-  .  — —  birthday.     It  includes  a  narrative  of  the  Me  ot 

Lincoln,  tributes  here  and  abroad,  speeches,  anecdotes,  material  for  compo- 
sitions, portrait  and  pictures  of  birthplace  and  tomb.  Twenty  pupils  may 
take  part  aside  from  the  singing.     Price,  15  cents. 

New  Fancy  Drills  and  Marches  S**^,^!?*  Pf?1'  vPHJ? 

J  Flag  Drills,  Muff  and  Gun  Drills, 

aside  from  many  other  drills,  motion  and  action  songs.     Price,  30  cents. 

Patriotic  Readings  and  Recitations  a  choice  selection  of  old 

°  and  new  verse  and  prose 

selections.     172  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 

Plan  Books  for  February  Primary  and  Intermediate.     Each  con- 

"   tains  a  large  amount  of  suitable  matter 

for  these  days  in  the  way  of  songs,  pictures,  suggestions  for  finding  and  ar- 
ranging material,  etc.    Price,  each,  25  cents. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  ^, Miff  ^^^ -.*"*  m*s-  Avery  Cooniey. 

°  Wholly    original     throughout.       Mrs. 

Coonley,  a  writer  of  much  ability,  has  Written  in  rhyme  descriptions  of  their 
early  homes,  their  mothers,  their  school  days,  the  particular  work  of  each, 
their  particularly  good  qualities,  etc.  These  are  excellent  for  readings  and 
recitations.  Then  Miss  George  has  given  plans  for  observing  the  birthdays 
of  each,  in  several  pages  of  specially  good  matter.  Songs  and  pictures  com- 
plete the  book.     Price,  25  cents. 

Rlarlrhnarri  Qfpnrfl*  92  Washington,  94  Lincoln,  159  Washington 
BiaCKDOara    SiencriS  on    Horselfack/  357  Washington   Monument, 

358  Washington  and  Hatchet,  359  Washington's  Tomb,  360  Lincoln's  Birth- 
place, 364  Lincoln's  Monument,  Chicago,  440  Cherries  and  Hatchet.  Order 
by  number.     Price,  each,  5  cents;  six  for  25  cents. 

PnrtrniR  Crayon  lithographs.  Size,  22x28  inches.  Washington  and 
i  uuiaua  Lincoln.     Price,  each,  20  cents. 

Art  lithographs.  Size,  22  x  28  inches.  Soft  in  color  and  perfect  in  feature. 
Equal  to  any  one  dollar  picture.     Price  each,  35  cents. 


